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1949 Fall College Enrollment 


NROLLMENTs in the Nation’s colleges and univer- 
K sities continue to follow an upward trend despite 
the decreasing number of veteran students. Approx- 
imately 2,456,000 students—an increase of about 2 
percent over the 1948 fall enrollment—are attending 
higher educational institutions this fall. Veteran 
students number 856,000, or 35 percent of the total 
student body, as compared with 42 percent of the 
total student body last year. The number of stu- 
dents attending college for the first time is down 
slightly from the 1948 enrollment figure. This year 
558,000 students initially entered college, as com- 
pared with 569,000 reported in the fall of 1948. 

These data are based on the annual survey of 
opening session enrollments conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency. This year’s tabulations include data fur- 
nished by 1,809 higher educational institutions 
responding to the survey inquiry, together with 
estimates for 40 institutions which failed to respond. 
With the exception of one large institution enrolling 


_approximately 5,000 students, the nonresponding 


institutions were, in the main, small schools. 


Total Enrollment 


With the exception of the institutions for Negroes, 


. all other types registered increase in enrollment, 


ranging from about | percent in the university, college, 
and professional school group to 8.58 percent in the 
junior college group. (See table 1.) The major 
element contributing to the increase in junior college 
enrollment was the addition of 38 junior colleges 
which have not previously appeared in the tabula- 
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Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher educational 
institutions, by type of institution, 1948 and 1949 











Enrollment P 
ercent 
Type of institution of 
Fall 1948 | Fall 1949 | Change’ 

All institutions. __......______ 2, 408, 000 |2, 456, 000 +2.0 
Universities, colleges, and pro- 

fessional schools___.._.__--_- 1, 959, 000 |1, 976, 000 +.9 
Teachers colleges_...._.____-- 170, 000 184, 000 +8.4 
UTNOR CONDRONS. oa rnd 208,000 | 226,000 +8.6 
Negro institutions__...______- 71, 000 70, 000 —0.3 














1 Percentages computed on unrounded numbers. 


tions. These institutions were included as a result 
of their recent addition to the Education Directory, 
Part 3, Higher Education, published by the Office. 
While the addition of the new institutions ac- 
counted in the main for the increase in total enroll- 


ment, a compilation of matched institutions (that is 
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to say, institutions reporting in the fall of 1948 and 
1949) indicates the total enrollment to be slightly 
higher in 1949 than in 1948. 


Fewer Veterans Enrolled 


The number of veterans attending higher educa- 
tional institutions this fall was about 166,000 fewer 


than the number enrolled in the fall of 1948. (See 
table 2.) Only 1 State—Connecticut—reported 
increased veteran enrollment this autumn. New 


York institutions enrolled about 17,000 fewer 
veterans. Veteran enrollment in Ohio was down 
almost 15,000, while decreases in excess of 10,000 
were reported in California and Pennsylvania. 


Table 2.—Veteran enrollment, 1948 and 1949 


























from 1948. A gain in first-time enrollments is 
recorded for the teachers colleges and junior colleges 
(6.2 and 9.7 percent, respectively). In the prewar 
period the number of students enrolled for the first 
time was approximately 30 percent of all students 
enrolled; it is now 23 percent. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The survey showed that the total number of men 
students attending college this year was about | per- 
cent greater than last year. (See table 4.) The 
number of women students increased almost $5 
percent in the corresponding period. This fall men 
comprised about 70 percent of all students. Approxi- 
mately 16,000 women are attending college under 


the provisions of the GI bill as compared to 840,000 














men. The number of men entering college for the 
Number of veterans | po cent first time decreased 3.4 percent, while the number 
Type of institution of of first-time women students increased 0.9 percent. 
Fall 1948 | Fall 1949 | Change 
Table 4.—Fall enrollment of men and women students 
All institutioness...6ceseunee 1,022,000 | 856,000} —16.1 1941-49 
Universities, colleges, and pro- eo eee ee 
fessional schools__..._----- , : — 16. 3 M V 
Teachers colleges........-..-.- 57, 000 47, 000 —17.3 - Total 03 ae 
_— I ei cintedcin Greike mire 54, 000 47, 000 —12.7 Year enroll- 
CBT MSGWMTIONS....sos- ecco 23, 000 19,000 | —14.2 at Number | Percent} Number | Percent 
prenenre computed on unrounded numbers. 1941...___.. 1, 263, 000 765, 000 60.6} 498, 000 39.4 
. . ae 738,000; 274,000 37.1} 464,000} 62.9 
Students Attending College for the First Time nd 926,000} 360,000 38.9] 566,000! 61.1 
. 2 EE , 078, , 418, ae ; .8 
The total number of students attending college for ae mE : 338 000 1 659, 000 a 79 00D - 0 
the first time in the fall cf 1949 decreased about 48 deacelaail F $08, OS 1, 712, 009 71.1} 696,000 28.9 
: 9,7 
11,000 (1.9 percent) from 1948. (Seetable3.) This  !%49-------- a os 


decrease reflects the decline in first-time students in 
the group of institutions classified as universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, where first-time 
student enrollments were down 24,000 (6.2 percent) 





Table 3.—Students attending college for the first time, 


1948 and 1949 














Number of first-time 

students Percent 
Type of institution of 

change! 

Fall 1948 | Fall 1949 
All snistitutions..n <<cxcccckee< 569, 000 558, 000 —1.9 

Universities, colleges, and pro- 

fessional schools__._.....----| 396,000 372, 000 —6.2 
Teachers colleges....-..------ 51, 000 54, 000 +6. 2 
Junior colleges..........-.... 103, 000 113, 000 +9,7 
Negro institutions........---- 19, 000 19, 000 0.0 














1 Percentages computed on unrounded numbers. 
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Definition of Items 


Fall enrollment data reported in this survey include 
full-time and part-time students at the graduate and 
undergraduate level. Institutions were requested to 
exclude correspondence and extension students from 
their reports. The definitions should be carefully 
considered in comparing the data in this report with 
enrollment statistics reported from other sources 
based on special groups of institutions and covering 
only full-time students, or including extension or 
correspondence students, summer-school students, 
or students registered later in the year. 

Institutions were asked to include as veterans 
only those students receiving training under Public 
Law No. 346 and Public Law No. 16. Consequently, 
the survey does not show the number of veterans 
enrolled in higher educational institutions who are 
not receiving educational benefits. 
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The Eighty-first Congress and Education 


LMOST 700 bills either referring entirely to 
education or containing sections pertaining to 
that subject were introduced in the Eighty-first 
Congress, first session. Some of these bills have 
resulted in laws, others may be expected to receive 
serious consideration in the second This 
article is limited, however, to bills on which some 
action has been taken. 


session. 


Federal Aid for Secondary and Elementary Schools 

Minimum Education.—On January 6, Senator Elbert 
Thomas introduced for himself and 14 other Senators 
Senate bill 246 designed “‘to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the States and Territories in 
financing a minimum education program of public 
elementary and secondary schools, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportunities through 
This 


bill, under which disbursements would be made for 


public elementary and secondary schools.” 


any current expenditure for elementary and second- 
ary school purposes for which educational revenues 
derived from State and local sources may legally 
and constitutionally be expended in such State, was 
1949. Proposed 
legislation was not so fortunate in the House and a 


passed by the Senate on May 5, 


stalemate in committee was reached when it was 
proposed that contributions be limited to public 
As a result, no bill dealing with this 
subject has been reported out of committee in the 


institutions. 


House. 

Public Law No. 306, approved September 10, 1949, 
authorizes the appropriation of $7,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, for assistance to 
local school agencies in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for children on Federal reservations or in 
defense areas. The sum allocated must be used to 
meet deficits incurred in the operation and mainte- 
nance of local school facilities, and is not for school 


construction. 
School Building Construction 

Public Law 352, approved October 13, 1949, is 
also of importance in the area of Federal aid to the 


States. Under it a fund is provided for the planning 
of public works construction to be carried out in the 


*Specialist for economics, Division of Higher Education, Office 


of Education. 
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The 
public works may include public schools and colleges. 

Among the various bills introduced pertaining to 
construction of school buildings is Senate bill 2317, 
which passed the Senate on October 17, 1949. 
Under the terms of this bill, grants would be made 
to the States for the purpose of surveying their needs 
for elementary and secondary school facilities and 


event of a serious decline in employment. 


for planning State-wide programs of school con- 
struction. school 
struction required because of overburdened condi- 


Provisions for grants for con- 
tions growing out of Federal activities are also 


contained in this bill. 


Housing 


The Housing Act of 1949 (Public Law 171), 
approved July 15, 1949, does not refer specifically to 
Section 401 of 
the act does, however, provide for research in housing 


housing for educational purposes. 


which may be done by institutions of higher educa- 
Re- 


search performed may be concerned with such a 


tion for the Government on a contract basis. 


wide variety of technical subjects as the improve- 
ment and standardization of building codes, stand- 
ardized dimensions and methods for the assembly of 
home building materials and equipment, improved 
residential design and construction, and new and 
improved building materials, equipment and methods 
of production. It may also relate to housing needs, 
demand and supply, finance and investment, and to 
other factors affecting the cost of housing. 

Specific reference to college housing is made in 
House bill 6070 and Senate bill 2246, bills designed 
to amend the National Housing Act. The House 
the Senate bill 
was reported out of committee on August 11, but 
no vote was taken on it. Title Ill of the House 
bill and title V of the Senate bill provide for loans 


bill was passed on August 25, and 


to nonprofit educational institutions of higher learn- 
ing for the construction of housing for their students 
and faculties. In each bill, the loan may be in an 
amount not exceeding the total development cost. 
However, whereas the House bill provides for an 
interest rate not exceeding 4 percent per annum, 
the Senate bill sets the rate at 24 percent. In each 
case the loan must be repaid within 40 years. 








Expansion of Cooperative Education Program 

Senate bill 110, introduced by Senator Morse for 
himself and five others on January 5, was reported 
out of committee on March 4, but was not voted on. 
This bill and numerous similar bills introduced in 
the House attempt “‘to broaden the cooperative 
extension system” as established in the Smith-Lever 
Act of May 8, 1914, and supplemental legislation, by 
providing for cooperative extension work between 
land-grant colleges and other qualified colleges, 
universities, and research agencies and the United 
States Department of Labor. The intent of the 
bill is the promotion of the welfare of wage earners 
“through a program for the dissemination of useful 
knowledge to provide a means by which the nation 
may conserve the creative capacities of workers and 
to promote cooperative relations and mutual under- 
standing between labor and management.” 


Surplus Property Disposal 

On June 30, 1949, Public Law No. 152, the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
was enacted. This law, under which the General 
Services Administration was established, provides 
for a continuing program of donation of surplus 
property to educational institutions. Surplus prop- 
erty may be donated for educational purposes to 
“the States and their political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities, and tax-supported educational 
institutions, and to other nonprofit educational 
institutions which have been held exempt from tax- 


ation under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 


Code.” 


Reorganization of Federal Security Agency 

Both House bill 782 and the President’s Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 proposed that the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency be constituted as an executive depart- 
ment in the Government and that its name be 
changed to the Department of Welfare. ‘The Office 
of Education would be a part of the Department 
under these plans. ‘The Reorganization Plan, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Senate, and while House 
bill 782 was reported out of committee on February 
15, 1949, further action has not been taken on it. 
Therefore, the status of the Federal Security Agency 
and of the Office of Education’s position in that 
Agency remains unchanged. 


Veterans’ Education 

Public Law 266, making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
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cies, and offices for the year ending June 30, 1950, 
was passed on August 24. A section of this law 
applying to the Veterans Administration contains 
important restrictions on the use of Federal funds 
for veterans’ education. In this section are restated 
the provisions of Public Law 862, Eightieth Cong. 
ress, to the effect that, “no part of (the) appropria- 
tion for education and training under title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended, shall 
be expended for tuition, fees, or other charges, or for 
subsistence allowances, for any course elected or 
commenced by a veteran on or subsequent to July 
1, 1948, which is determined by the Administrator 
to be avocational or recreational in character.” 

Other important provisions in this section of the 
act have to do with the definition of “customary cost 
of tuition” and the establishment of a Veterans 
Tuition Appeals Board to review determinations in 
respect to such costs. [Expenditure of Federal 
money is also forbidden “for any veteran for a 
course in an institution which has been in operation 
for a period of less than one year immediately prior 
to the date of enrollment in such course unless such 
enrollment was prior to the date of” Public Law 266. 

Senate bill 2596, which was passed on October 12, 
1949, and which has been reported out of the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, treats at length the 
items previously listed in the consideration of 
Public Law 266; (1) the period within which an 
educational institution must have been in operation, 
(2) customary costs of tuition, and (3) the vocational 
and avocational aspects of veterans’ education. 

Other bills pertaining to veterans’ education upon 
which legislative action was taken include, (1) 
Senate bill 672, passed by the Senate on August 9, 
1949, designed “to amend part VIII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a) so as to provide entitlement to 
educational benefits for those individuals who 
enlisted or re-enlisted prior to October 6, 1945, on the 
same basis as for those individuals who enlisted or 
re-enlisted within one year after October 6, 1945,” 
and (2) House bill 5833 relating to full-time institu- 
tional trade and industrial training, which the 
House passed August 25, 1949. 


Public Health 


On September 23 the Senate passed Senate bill 
1453 to provide an emergency 5-year program of 
grants and scholarships for education in medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, dental hygiene, public health, 
and nursing. Grants to be made under the terms 
of this bill include (1) those for both construction 
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and equipment of new facilities, (2) those for direct 
payment to institutions on a per student basis, and 
(3) for scholarships to students in fields in which 
there are not enough qualified applicants to fill 
enrollments in approved or recognized schools. The 
bill also authorizes special vocational education 
grants for practical nurse training. House bill 
5940, having the same general purpose as Senate bill 
1453, was reported out in the House on October 11. 

Senate bill 522, passed by that body on August 
27, 1949, and designed to assist the States and their 
subdivisions in the development and maintenance of 
local public health units, provides funds to be 
expended under “State plans, which may include 
services dealing with the diagnosis and prevention of 
disease, the control of communicable disease, health 
education, demonstrations, sanitation, vital statis- 
tics, and the training of personnel for State and local 
public health work” and other aspects of preventive 
medicine. 

Senate bill 2591, passed by the Senate September 
27, 1949, provides for the establishment in the Public 
Health Service of institutes for research and pro- 
fessional training relating to causes, methods of 
diagnosis and prevention of arthritis, rheumatism, 
metabolic diseases, and blindness and authorizes 
establishment of similar institutes for other diseases. 
In this bill, the Surgeon General is authorized to 
provide training and instruction and to establish 
and maintain traineeships and fellowships in the 
Public Health institutes and elsewhere; to furnish 
stipends and allowances for trainees and fellows as 
are necessary, and to provide for training through 
grants to public and other nonprofit institutions. 

The Senate passed Senate bill 1411 on April 29, 
1949, 
eral welfare by enabling the several States to make 


This bill is designed ‘to provide for the gen- 


more adequate provision for the health of school 
children through the development of school health 
services for the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of physical and mental defects and conditions.” 


Extension of Social Security Act Coverage 


House bill 6000, containing numerous amendments 
to the provisions of the Social Security Act, was 
passed by the House on October 5, 1949. Among 
the amendments proposed are some which are de- 
signed to extend old-age and survivors insurance to 
include employees of public and nonprofit private 
educational institutions. It is proposed that cover- 


age under the act be voluntary on the part of an 
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employing institution or political subdivision, either 
by waiving of tax-exemption right by the private 
college or university or by agreement entered into 
between the Federal Government and the State or 
political subdivision in the case of the public institu- 
tions. However, employees of private educational 
institutions would be covered whether or not the 
institution waives its tax exemption. 


Science Foundation 


Senate bill 247, which would establish a National 
Science Foundation, and under which scholarships 
and graduate fellowships in the mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences would be granted, was passed by the Senate 
on March 18, 1949. House bill 4846, an identical 
bill, was reported out in the House June 14. 


Foreign Educational Relations 


Public Law 265, approved August 24, 1949, allo- 
cates funds obtained through future payment on the 
balance of Finnish World War I debt ($13,400,000) 
for the purpose of providing educational and tech- 
nical instruction and training in the United States 
for citizens of Finland and for supplying American 
books and technical equipment for institutions of 
higher education in Finland. 

Public Law 327, approved October 6, 1949, author- 
izes and directs the President to allocate to the Sec- 
retary of State a sum not exceeding $4,000,000 out 
of funds appropriated in accordance with the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, to be used for expenses of 
tuition, subsistence, and return passage to China 
for selected citizens of China to study in accredited 
colleges, universities, or other educational institu- 
tions in the United States. 


Other Legislative Action 


Public Law 266, to which reference has been made, 
forbids the granting of scholarships under Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriations to persons who 
advocate the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence. Decision as to the loyalty 
of the person concerned is to be made by the commus- 
sion following an investigation and report by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Public Law 378, approved October 25, 1949, 
amends the Internal Revenue Code to permit, “in 
the case of a corporation reporting its net income on 
the accrual basis, at the election of the taxpayer any 
contribution or gift payment of which is made after 
the close of the taxable year and on or betore the 15th 


SY 








day of the third month following the close of such 
year” to “be considered as paid during such taxable 
year if, during such year, the board of directors 
authorized such contribution or gift.” 


Senate bill 130, providing “for the demonstration 
of public library service in areas without such serv- 
ices or with inadequate library facilities,” was re- 
ported out of committee on January 24, 1949. 





A New Step in Accrediting 


OR SOME TIME a development has been under 

way which is aimed at bringing better order 
into the accrediting of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A proposal is in process of adoption to 
achieve this purpose. 


Accrediting in American Education 

In most countries there is a division of government, 
usually a ministry of education, which is charged 
with the responsibility of approving and standard- 
izing the work of colleges and universities. In the 
United States there is no such central governmental 
authority. ‘The several States exercise jurisdiction 
in the field of education. 

Bécause of this long recognized policy, there has 
always been need for some nongovernmental ma- 
chinery to bring about the desired measure of coor- 
dination of educational practices and programs 
carried on in the several States. This machinery 
has consisted of many societies and associations for 
the exchange of information and opinions, some of 
which have added to their other functions, accredit- 
ing institutions. Accredited lists have developed, 
therefore, in most of the professional school fields 
such as law and medicine, as well as in more complex 
colleges and universities. 

In recent years, the practice of accreditation by 
voluntary associations has expanded to include 
certain departments, such as chemistry, which are 
not commonly organized as schools or colleges. 
Furthermore, in some professional school groups, 
more than one association has sought to be the recog- 
nized accrediting agency. Thus duplication and 
proliferation of the movement began to present some 
problems to the institutions, particularly the large 
universities. 


Steps To Deal With Accreditation 
Some years ago the National Association of State 
Universities and the Association of Land-Grant Col- 


*Specialist for land-grant colleges and universities, Office of 
Education. . 
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leges and Universities set up a joint committee to 
consider the problems arising out of accreditation. 
This committee obtained ready approval from these 
two associations of the policy that new accrediting 
associations should be allowed to operate in a mem- 
ber institution only after approval of that accredit- 
ing association by the joint committee. 


The problem was further complicated in 1948 by 
the decision of the Association of American Uni- 
versities to discontinue its accrediting function. 


The joint committee has since been enlarged to 
include two members from each of five associations: 
The two original ones; the Association of Urban 
Universities; the Association of American Univer- 
sities; and the Association of American Colleges. 
This enlarged committee of ten is now presenting a 
proposal to the five constituent associations. ‘This 
proposal has now been approved by four of the five 
associations; the fifth association has not had oppor- 
tunity to consider it. 


Plan Now Being Adopted 


The proposal is set forth in the form of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Be it resolved That: 

1. A permanent national commission on accrediting be estab- 
lished by expanding the present National Committee to thirty 
members, with the approval of the constituent bodies and 
ultimately of the college and university members. 

2. The functions shall be: (a) ‘To devise a statement of ac- 
crediting principles; (b) to study and report upon present practices 
and procedures of existing and proposed accrediting agencies, and 
make recommendations to member institutions concerning rela- 
tionships with accrediting agencies; (c) to formulate methods 
which will produce agreements between the practices of accrediting 
agencies and the approved principles of accrediting formulated 
by the National Commission; (d) to set up a permanent secretariat 
with a budge’ of approximately $30,000, supported by dues 
assessed in propurtion to enrollment. 

3. The Commission shall not assume accrediting function with 
respect to individual colleges and universities other than those 
associated with determining the validity of appeals from the 
actions of accrediting agencies. 
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Commission on Financing Higher Education 


FFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT has been re- 

ceived of the establishment of a Commission 
on Financing Higher Education under the chairman- 
ship of Frank D. Fackenthal, formerly provost 
and acting president of Columbia University. 


Goals Defined 


Financed by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, an exploratory committee under the chairman- 
ship of Paul H. Buck reported on August 1, 1948, 
that a thorough-going study was needed on the 
financing of higher education, and outlined direc- 
tions which the study might take. It stated: 
“The institutions of higher education and research 
are faced with a set of issues that are varied and 
serious enough to be called fundamental. It is of 
the highest importance that these issues and their 
implications in all directions be fully understood by 
the institutions and by the public, and that the 
issues be met in such manner as to enrich and 
strengthen, not any particular set of institutions, 
but the teaching and research interest of society. 
.. . A program of research and policy formation is 
proposed from which should emerge a fuller appre- 
ciation by the public of the importance of higher 
education and research and appropriate action to 
provide the financial resources that are necessary. 
The wise financing of colleges, universities, and 
research is of such profound importance to the 
future of the United States that it deserves com- 
prehensive and searching treatment at this time.” 


As a result of this report, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made a grant of $400,000 available for a 3-year 
period, and the Carnegie Corporation, a grant of 
$50,000 for the same period of time, to carry on the 
broader study. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University and president of the Association 
of American Universities, appointed 5 men to serve 
as the core for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education with power to add to their number. At 
present, the commission includes 10 members, and 
it is planned to limit the total membership to 12. 


It is emphasized that the commission is concerned 
with financial problems of all higher education, both 
public tax supported and privately endowed insti- 
tutions. ‘The includes Laird Bell, 
Chicago attorney and vice chairman of the board of 
trustees of the University of Chicago; Detlev Bronk, 


commission 
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president of Johns Hopkins University; Paul H. 
Buck, provost of Harvard University; Carter 
Davidson, president of Union College; Lee A. 
DuBridge, president of California Institute of Tech- 
nology; A. Crawford Greene, San Francisco attorney 
and trustee of Mills College; J. E. Wallace Sterling, 
president of Stanford University; Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University; and Frank D. 
Fackenthal, chairman. The public tax supported 
institutions are represented by Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, president of the University of Missouri. 

While the commission will work under the auspices 
of the Association of American Universities, the as- 
sociation has not passed on the membership of the 
commission, nor will it review the findings and 
recommendations. 


Areas of Study 


Among the problems and areas of study which 
the commission will explore are— 

1. The objectives and organization of higher 
education. Although the commission will be con- 
cerned primarily with the financial problems of 
higher education, the objectives and organization 
of colleges and universities will not be ignored. The 
commission feels that much has been written about 
higher education, but that there is little agreement 
about its objectives or even what constitutes higher 
education. Even the extensive goals of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education may have 
to be reformulated. 

The complexities of the organizational pattern of 
higher education create many financial difficulties. 
There has been very little planning in this area, and 
it may be that extensive organizational adjustments 
must be made in order to realize the objectives 
American society is willing to accept for higher 
education, as well as to insure adequate financial 
support. 

These problems of objectives and organization will 
set the framework for the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the commission. 

2. Problems arising out of the general economic 
environment within which higher education must 
operate. During the 40 years from 1890 to 1930 
there was tremendous growth in the enrollment, 
the endowments and the tax support of colleges and 
universities, as well as in the numbers of these insti- 


tutions. Great changes were taking place, also, in 
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economic conditions in the United States: rapid in- 
dustrialization, great technical advances, extensive 
foreign immigration, and othereconomic, social, and 
political advances. Perhaps the great fortunes con- 
centrated then in the hands of a few persons which 
permitted the growth of so many independent insti- 
tutions have now been dissipated, and will never be 
replaced. 

The President’s commission recommended that 
student fees be eliminated for the first 2 years of 
college work in publicly controlled institutions and 
that fees for the upper levels in these institutions be 
reduced as quickly as possible to the level prevailing 
in 1939. The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education will study, in this aspect of the program, 
the role of philanthropy and tuition fees as means of 
supporting higher education. 

3. Closely related to the problem of objectives of 
higher education is that of vocational or occupational 
need for graduates of colleges and universities. The 
President’s commission, in suggesting a_ possible 
college enrollment of 4,600,000 in 1960 and in dis- 
cussing the broader functions of higher education, 
stated: ““The crucial task of higher education today, 
therefore, is to provide a unified general education 
for American youth. Colleges must find the right 
relationship between specialized training on the one 
hand, aiming at a thousand different careers, and 
the transmission of a common cultural heritage 
toward a common citizenship on the other.” 

The Commission on Financing Higher Education 
will be concerned with how closely the objectives of 
higher education are tied to occupational needs. If 
the relationship is not evident, how insistent should 
we be to educate large numbers of people regardless 
of future manpower requirements? 


4. The commission will study problems of the types 
of academic programs which are more costly than 
others. How are medical and engineering education 
and research in the natural sciences, for example, to 
be financed? Will Federal financing, if a program is 
authorized, be on a continuing basis so that existing 
methods of financing higher education can be used to 
meet other probable needs? 

5. The commission will also be concerned with such 
questions as: Is our educational product unduly 
costly? Are our institutions managed as econom- 
ically as they should be? Do we readily eliminate 
obsolescence from educational programs? Have we 
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thoroughly explored the possibility of reducing costs 
through increased cooperation among institutions? 

A strong appeal will be made by the commission 
for cooperation from college administrative officers, 
trustees, and even university faculties, to provide 
the basis for its findings and recommendations. 





Program in Nursing in Louisiana 


Two HUNDRED STUDENTS are enrolled in the new 
nursing program being offered this fall for the first 
time by Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La., in collaboration with four Shreveport hospitals 
and one Monroe hospital. The plans for the new 
program were formulated following a comprehensive 
survey of the need for more nursing services and of 


the availability of educational and clinical facilities | 


in this area. The program is one of the largest 
developments in nursing education in Louisiana and 
the whole Ark-La-Tex area in many years. 

Seventy-four of the students are in the basic pro- 
fessional program; they will spend 1 year on the 
campus at Natchitoches, and 2 years in one of the 
affiliated hospitals for the clinical phases of the pro- 
gram and nursing practice. Upon the completion 
of the 3-year program, many of the students will 
return for a fourth year, to complete work for the 
bachelor of science degree in nursing. One hundred 
twenty-six graduate nurses are enrolled for work 
leading to the bachelor of science degree in nursing. 
Classes for this group meet in Shreveport and in 
Natchitoches. 


Liberal scholarships are available to students in | 


the basic program and in the degree program for 
registered nurses. 





Research in Arctic Biology 


A PROGRAM OF GRADUATE RESEARCH in Arctic biology 
has been initiated by the St. Louis University de- 
partment of biology. In addition to laboratory 
research and study on problems peculiar to Arctic 
biology, extensive field work will be carried out in 
Alaska in conjunction with the university’s research 
program now being conducted there. The program 
is being partially financed by a grant of $9,000 from 
the United States Air Forces. Both the master’s 
and the doctor’s degrees are offered. 
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Improvement of College Teaching in Physics 


NUMBER of departments of physics are show- 

ing an increasing awareness of the problems 
connected with college teaching in general and of the 
specific problems associated with the teaching of 
physics. Recognizing that a thorough grasp of 
subject matter and an interest in research are 
necessary but not sufficient for adequate teaching, 
a few departments have taken steps to develop in 
graduate students who are looking forward to 
academic careers the skills and attitudes required 
for good teaching at the college level. At the same 
time some of these departments have instituted 


_ programs for improving the teaching effectiveness 


of their own staffs with particular attention being 
paid to the younger and less experienced members. 


Pennsylvania State College Program 


One of the most extensive of these college teaching 
improvement programs is that being developed by 
the department of physics at the Pennsylvania State 
College. It makes use of four separate types of 
approach involving (1) professional colloquia 
throughout the year, (2) more careful orientation 
for new staff members (including graduate assistants) 
at the beginning of the year, (3) more systematic 
guidance and supervision of junior staff members, 
and (4) a graduate seminar on college teaching of 
physics. The second and third of these approaches 
are not new, having been used to some extent by all 


college departments, but by more careful planning 
_ and implementation these approaches, it is hoped, 


can be made to play a significant role in the over-all 
program. 

Colloquia devoted to educational problems were 
introduced last year by the department of physics. 
Once a month the educational colloquium replaced 
the weekly departmental colloquium which had been 
devoted exclusively to developments in physics re- 
search. Among the colloquium speakers and their 
topics were: What is a College Professor? Harold 
K. Schilling, head of the department of physics; 
What a Psychologist Thinks a College Teacher of 
Physics Should Know About Psychology, C. R. 
Carpenter, professor of psychology; Testing in 
Terms of Specific Objectives in Physics Teaching, 


*Specialist for physics, Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education. 
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Leo Nedelsky, University of Chicago; The Art of the 
Lecture Demonstration in Physics, Richard M. Sut- 
ton, professor of physics, Haverford College; General 
Education, Its Meaning and Significance, A. O. 
Morse, assistant to the president in charge of in- 
struction; and What Should a Professor of Physics 
Knew About Student Advising? R. G. Bernreuter, 
professor of psychology. The colloquia on educa- 
tional problems were well attended and well received 
by graduate students and staff members alike and are 
being continued during the present academic year. 


Seminar on College Teaching 


The success of the professional colloquium has 
prompted the development of a fourth approach to 
the solution of the problems involved in the training 
of college teachers of physics. Beginning this fall, 
some twenty graduate students of physics are attend- 
ing a graduate seminar on college teaching of physics. 
In the prospectus announcing the seminar, the head 
of the department disavowed any claim to being an 
authority on higher education or a master teacher but 
expressed his belief that “cooperatively a group of 
students and instructors genuinely interested in 
teaching should be able to make a success of such 
a venture.” 

At present the seminar carries no college credit. 
It is contemplated that, if this seminar is successful, 
such a course may in time become part of a formal 
training for prospective college physics teachers and 
may be considered worthy of credit. The class meets 
biweekly for an hour and a half in the evening. Ap- 
proximately half of each session is devoted to a talk 
and the other half to discussion. Class membership 
is by invitation of the instructor, invitations being 
issued only to “those who express a definite interest 
in college teaching, who are willing, and have the 
time, to work as hard on the course as if it carried 
credit, and who expect to attend regularly and 
punctually.” Although no academic credit is to be 
awarded, records of students’ work in the course will 
be kept and referred to in recommendations for 
academic employment. 


The announcement of the seminar lists four pur- 
poses and aims: 
° . : f 
1. To introduce graduate students in physics who 
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are looking forward to college teaching as a career to 
the more important contemporary problems of higher 
education—with special reference to possible con- 
tributions physics teachers can make to their solu- 
tion. Among the problems to be considered are: 
General education, vocational and professional train- 
ing, the impact of large enrollments, the college’s 
contribution to elementary and secondary school 
education, adult education, education for interna- 
tional understanding and peace. 

2. To consider the problems and obligations of a 
college teacher in regard to (a) classroom teaching; 
(b) student counseling; (c) participation in curricu- 
lum-building and other institutional affairs; (d) 
scholarship, research, and other 
(e¢) community life. 

Marshaling the arguments for attention to prob- 
lems outside of the subject matter of physics, the 
prospectus states, “Clearly the college physics 
teacher must be more than a physicist. He must be 
an expert in the classroom. He must know the role 
of the teacher in the learning process, also he must 
know students, how they learn, how they live, 
must know how to advise and guide them. He 
should be aware of the broader implications of 
being a member of a college or university faculty and 
be intelligent about many matters of broad institu- 
tional concern not particularly related to physics.” 

3. To study effective procedures and techniques 
for the formulation and realization of teaching ob- 
jectives. This study would include critical con- 
sideration of (a) how to formulate curricular and 
course objectives, (b) how to measure achievement 
and outcomes relative to such objectives, (c) the 
value and methodology of the lecture, the recitation 
or discussion period, and the laboratory, (d) remedial 
devices, (¢) teaching “how to study.” 

4. To develop a professional attitude and con- 
sciousness on the part of the prospective college 
teacher by considering (a) problems of the teaching 
profession as such, (4) professional organizations, 
their functions and activities, (c) professional litera- 
ture, (d) Federal and private agencies promoting the 
study and improvement of teaching, (¢) legal prob- 
lems, and (f) professional ethics. 


creative work; 


Programs at Other Institutions 

Other departments of physics, either alone or in 
cooperation with related departments, have insti- 
tuted programs looking toward the improvement of 
college teaching, but these, in the main, have not 
been as extensive as the one being developed at 
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Pennsylvania State College. The seminar on edu- 
cational problems and methods at the California 


Institute of Technology is this fall entering its third, 


year. It meets once each month for an hour’s dis- 
cussion of educational problems and procedures in 
general and of those of the institute in particular. 
All members of the teaching staff and graduate 
students are encouraged to attend and take part in 
the discussions. Attendance has always been good, 
and the discussion is lively and frank. A few 
seminar titles will indicate the wide range of topics 
considered: The Educational Aims and Objectives of 
the Institute, What Steps Should Be Taken To 
Indoctrinate and Train Graduate Students for 
Teaching Positions, The Pros and Cons of the 
Grading of Faculty Members by Their Students, 
The Advisability of Introducing More Electives into 
the (Engineering and Science) Curriculum, The 
Grading System—How Can It Be Improved. 

Harvard University and Radcliffe College are this 
year introducing an extracurricular course for college 
teachers open to 100 graduate students planning to 
enter college or university teaching. Although the 
course is not devoted specifically to matters of 
primary concern to any particular subject-matter 
field, a number of lectures will deal with each of 
three large areas: the physical sciences, the humani- 
ties, the social sciences. Philippe E. Le Corbeiller, 
lecturer on applied physics, is scheduled to give the 
lectures in the area of the physical sciences. 





Status of Veterans’ Education 


THE FOLLOWING DATA have recently been made avail- 
able concerning the status of the vocational training 
and education program for veterans. The data are as 
of August 31, 1949, and for Public Laws Nos. 16 and 
346 combined unless otherwise specified. 


9, 929, 319 World War II veterans have applied for education 
and training benefits. 
9, 238, 995 of these applications have been approved. 
6, 783, 196 veterans have entered training. 
5, 106, 933 veterans have discontinued, interrupted, or com- 
pleted their training. 
134, 534 of those no longer in training have been rehabili- 
tated under Public Law No. 16. 
131, 522 of those no longer in training have exhausted their 
entitlement under Public Law No. 346. 
1,027,420 veterans were taking training in institutions of 
higher learning as of April 30, 1949. A year be- 
fore there were 1,141,488. 
1, 119,421 veterans were taking training in schools below the 
college level or institutional on-farm training as of 
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April 30, 1949. 
1,005,053. 

47, 307 educational institutions were on the approved list 
as of July 31, 1949. 

20, 953 schools, in which 1,687,750 veterans were enrolled, 
were approved for training veterans under Public 
Law No: 346 as of May 31, 1949. 

13,118 of the schools approved for training under Public 
Law No. 346 as of May 31, 1949, were nonprofit 
schools in which 1,302,806 veterans were enrolled. 

7,815 of the schools approved for training under Public 
Law No. 346 as of May 31, 1949, were profit 
schools in which 384,941 veterans were enrolled. 

5, 388 of the profit schools approved for training vet- 
erans under Public Law No. 346 were vocational 
and trade schools below the college level in which 
259,557 veterans were enrolled. 

1,410 schools were added to the approved list under 
Public Law No. 346 during the 12-month period, 
July 31, 1948 to July 31, 1949. 

1, 786, 364 veterans have been given advice and guidance 
under Public Law No. 16 and Public Law No. 
346 since the inception of the program in 1943 
(completed cases only). 

13, 607 employees of the VA are assigned to the education 

and training program. 

$8,945,549,446 has been spent under Public Law Nos. 16 and 346 
through June 30, 1949. It is estimated that 
$3,814,000,000 of this amount was paid to or for 
college students. Of the amounts paid to college 
trainees, $2,494,000,000 was expended for sub- 
sistence, $1,193,000,000 for tuition, $104,000,000 
for equipment, and $23,000,000 for supplies and 
material. 


A year before there were 





Intermediate Tests Announced 


_ INTERMEDIATE TEsTs for college students who have 


completed some of their undergraduate study have 
been announced by the Educational Testing Service. 
These tests are sponsored by the American Council 
on Education and the College Entrance Examination 


Board. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 


The intermediate tests are for use in transfer from 
junior college to senior college, from one senior 
college to another, from lower division to upper di- 
vision, or from a pre-professional program to a 
professional program. It is hoped that, as objective 
measures of the applicant’s ability and preparation, 
the scores will constitute valuable supplements to 
academic records and other data used in admitting 
students to colleges and universities. 

The intermediate tests include (1) a college ability 
test and (2) proficiency tests. The college ability 
test, a high-level scholastic aptitude test, is designed 
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to measure aptitude for further college work. This 
3-hour test provides two scores—one on verbal 
comprehension and English expression and a second 
on quantitative reasoning. 

The 90-minute proficiency tests measure both 
knowledge and understanding in five broad subject 
areas. They are offered in humanities, life sciences, 
mathematics, physical sciences, and social sciences. 
Each candidate will take tests in those two areas 
which are most closely associated with his expected 
major program of study or which are prescribed by 
the institution to which he is applying for transfer. 
Any candidate may also take a language reading 
test in French, German, Latin, or Spanish. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 


The examination will be given on Saturday, May 
13, 1950, at centers throughout the United States, 
its Territories and Outlying Possessions, and Canada. 
Centers will be set up at locations convenient for the 
candidates. In no case will a candidate have to 
travel more than 100 miles to take the tests. The 
college ability test will be administered in the morn- 
ing, the proficiency tests and the language tests in 
the afternoon. 

Scores will be reported, on a standard scale, to the 
candidate, to the college in which he is enrolled, and 
to the colleges he designates. The reports will in- 
clude percentile norms and interpretative data. 

The cost of examination, scoring, and reporting is 
borne by the candidate; he pays a fee of $10 for it. 


Inquiries regarding the intermediate tests should 
be directed to the Educational Testing Service, P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or to Educational Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 2416, Terminal Annex, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. 





General Education Journal 


THE QUARTERLY Journal of General Education, pub- 
lished since 1946, is now being edited and published 
by the University of Chicago Press; this arrange- 
ment began with the October issue. The Journal 
was founded and edited by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl James McGrath, former 
professor of education at the University of Chicago 
and dean of the college of liberal arts at the State 
University of Iowa. Reuben Frodin, lecturer in 
political science and former assistant dean of the 
College of the University of Chicago, will serve as 
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editor under the new arrangement. The Journal 
is one of 25 scholarly journals published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 


Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Selected Bibliography on School Finance, 1933 to 
1948, by Timon Covert. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 47 p. (Bulletin 
1949, No. 14.) 20 cents. 


References are grouped by topics such as: Ability to support 
schools; administration costs; insurance; industrial depressions 
and education; legislation; library costs; pensions and retire- 
ment pay. 


Non-Government Publications 


Inauguration of James Rhyne Killian, Jr., as the 
Tenth President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Cambridge, Mass., The ‘Technology 
Press, August 1949. 80 p. 


Contains addresses made at the investiture of James Rhyne 
Killian, Jr., as tenth president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on April 2, 1949. The new president’s address was 
entitled “The Obligation and Ideals of an Institute of Tech- 
nology.” 


University Self-Survey—Report to the Faculty 
(Syracuse University) 1949. 77 p. May be had 


from the Evaluative Service Center, 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., (Paper) $1. 


Syracuse 


Report of a survey of Syracuse University begun in 1947 and 
carried on largely through committees of the faculty. The 
survey group was headed by a committee of the board of trustees. 
The report was compiled and edited from the reports of the 
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several survey committees. 
university. 


It deals with all aspects of the 


U. S. National Student Association, Policy and 
Program Report, 1949-50. Madison (304 N. Park 
St.) 5, Wis. The Association, 1949. 90p. 25 cents 
to students of member schools; 50 cents to indi- 
viduals. 

Reports on the Second Annual National Student Congress held 
August 24 to September 3, 1949. Subjects covered by the 
congress included: Student Life; Academic Freedom; Human 
Relations; Legislative Problems and Goals; Federal Scholarships; 
and International Affairs. Lists national and regional officers of 


USNSA. 


What Popular Magazines Say About Education, 
1946-1948, by William Van Til with Evelyn Lueck- 
ing. University of Illinois Bulletin, 47: 1-51, 
September 1949. (College of Education, Bureau of 
Research and Service, Urbana, III.) 


Reports findings of study conducted to discover what popular 
magazines have presented to the public through articles and 
editorials about education since close of World War II. Contains 
51 articles on colleges; 7 on general versus specialized education; 
6 on junior colleges; 11 on veterans’ education; 15 on Federal aid 
to education, and other articles dealing with a number of aspects 
of higher education. 
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